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ABSIEACT 

Tbis docanent presents tbe results of observations, 
interviews, and a review of the literatare on assessment of 
children's social behavior. Categories of types of social behavior 
ubich can be observed easily and nhicb seem to bold importance for 
most child care staff nere selected* These categories are 
conversation, acquisition, social information, monitoring tbe 
environment, participation in activities, imitation of others, 
creative behaviors, expression of feelings, behaviors expressing 
self *ccncept, behaviors indicating security, changes in tbe child's 
cvn ncrm cf social bebavior, the teacher*s feeling of hov tbe child 
responds to him or her, peer teaching behaviors, ability to change 
tbe rules of a group, and adaptive behaviors. It is stressed that 
observations and assessments should be tbeory*goided. It is assumed 
that behavioral and pedagogical theory is aluays operative in 
selecting assessment categories, and that this theory must be made as 
explicit as possible* Implications of these observations and 
categories fcr the assessment of social competence, aspects of tbe 
evaluation process, and principles for implementing evaluation design 
are also discussed* (Authcr/SS) 
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I'M BACK'!: 
CHILDREK'S SOCIAL BEHAVIOR; 
ASSE3SMEKT CONSIDERATIONS AND CRITERIA 



There is general agreement that the Head Start Program should fos- 
ter "social competence" in children* ]liere is less agreement 
either on definitions of social competence or on ways of finding 
out about what happens to children's "social competence" in Head 
Start programs. Traditional approaches to assessment have relied 
on the connon paper and pencil tests of "cognitive" ability and/or 
achievement such as the Peabodv Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), 
the Preschool Inventory (PSI), the Stanford*Binet Intelligence 
Test, and the Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT)* A variety of 
other similar measures have been used. Further, a variety of 
parent interview and structured child observation measures have 
also been used. It is safe to say that almost anything which can 
be tried on Bead Start children has been tried (Madiax, 1978)* 
The data gathering effort to date can be described as follows: 

1. In general they hava been ad hoc, a hodge podge of 
measures which lack any theoretical integrity * For 
example : 



a. There never is presented a "model child*" 

b* ]liere never is presented a systematic de- 
scription of the pedagogy for "Head Starts 
which would justify all "programs" to be 
called by the same name, not to mention be- 
ing considered as a atandai'd "treatinent," 

c. There never is a valid "fitting" of assess- 
ment devices (tests) to the objectives and 
pedagogy for a program. Devices are con- 
sidered to be equally appropriate for all 
programs. 



2* Perhaps the most serious flaw in the previous assess- 
ment attempts is that the form of the assessment does 
not fit the nature of the phenomena which is to be 
observed* That is to say, the form of the assessment 
is static when the phenomena to be observed are fluid, 
Hie form of the assessment is culturally and situa- 
tionally general, when the pehnomena to be observed 
are culturally and situationally both general and 
specific. It is obvious that one goal for the stan- 
dardization of inquiry is to be able to aggregate 
data so that it may be handled by traditional data 



processing (numerical -quantitative) techniques, thus 
enabling comparisons among persons and programs. 
This aggregation and quantitative treatment is 
achieved only at the cost of a virtual loss of mean- 
ing and intelligibility, 

3, The collected data have been of little or no value 
to parents, children, or their teachers in Head 
Start, In fact, if anything, it has been a burden, 
it has been distracting, it has been counter pro- 
ductive. On the other hand, the dreams of "account- 
ability" which the higher level policy makers have 
sought have vanished in the morass of pseudo-data* 

Any attempt to do assessment of Head Start children or programs 
must begin with a realistic view and acceptance of the state-of- 
the-art in behavioral research and evaluation* It is utter folly 
to demand from researchers that which cannot yet be delivered* It 
is frequently harmful as well. Further, assessment must begin 
from a clear sense of the purpose for the assessment, the audi- 
ence for the data, and the utility of the data* If, for example, 
the purpose of the assessment is to be a guide to the teacher 
for instruction, then the comparison of mean scores among H&ad 
Start centers nationwide is useless* 

In order to get nore of a aense of reality for dealing with this 
task, the writer and his assistant, reviewed the materials which 
had been assembled by Hediax, including the proposed objectives 
and the tentative approach to the design of the adsessntftat pro- 
cess* Following that review, visits were made to three sitee 
where young children are served in educational programs. The 
three sites were identified as places where "good things" were 
being done with children. Only one was a Head Start site* How- 
ever, our objective was to observe more systematically, using 
the emerging ideas from the Madiax project* We sought to observe 
how children's social behaviors are manifest and to see which ones 
might be amenable to some form of atisessment* Consequently, whe- 
ther children were in a Head Start program or not was not the is- 
sue. The issue was, "How can children's social behavior be ob- 
served in any program or under any circumstances?" The three 
sites were: 

The Bedford Stuyvesant Child Development Center, 
Brooklyn, New York 

The Oakland Community School, Oakland, California 

The McKinley Educational Institute, Oakland, Calif* 

At these aitea, children were observed and their teachers were in- 
terviewed* However, the real focus of our observations was on the 
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manifest social behaviors of the child In the natural school setting* 
Naturally, this meant leaving out the child's behavior away from 
school as far as direct observations could be managed* It would have 
been desirable to have continued the observations throughout the 
chlld^s day over a period of several ve&ks. However, since the In-^ 
tent of this effort was to propose a direction for assessment and not 
to validate a full-^blown assessment system, some sacrifices had to be 
made In view of the time available. 

Our method of observation w^s ethnographic with some participant ob^ 
servatlon. The goal of the Interviews was to collect anecdotal In* 
formation about children's social behaviors* We were rigorous In 
pursuit of the behaviors which the staff had observed and had used 
In making judgments* We did not collect any evaluations or Inter* 
pretatlons of those behaviors. We did see, however, that the evalu* 
atlon or Interpretations placed upon the child's behavior by the 
teacher were Interactive behaviors, too* These teacher behaviors 
could and should be Included with data collected slmul taneously In 
the classes on the children* Unfortunately, time would not permit 
our treating these "teacher behaviors*" 

The results of our observations. Interviews, and review of the lit- 
erature are presented below* They are summarized as types of social 
behavior which can be observed easily and which seemed to hold Im- 
portance for most child care staff* The particular value Is clearly 
a matter of the program objectives and the philosophy and child- 
development theory of the particular consminlty which Is being served. 

TVo things were clear throughout observations* First, the behavior 
of children Is Inflntely more vital, dynamic, Inspired, and socially 
Interactive than any of the existing assessment devices can reveal* 
Second, the adults who work closest wi^h children have much more de-* 
tailed, sensitive, accurate Information than any of the existing 
assessment devices can yield. They even have much more Information 
than they know that they have* Teachers tend neither to recognize 
the depth of their data nor to give It proper respect as compared to 
the traditional assessment devices which are given formal psychometric 
legitimacy, but not necessarily valid clinical legitimacy* 

At the outset. It Is Important to emphasize the critical need for 
theory to guide observations and other forms of assessment, and to 
Interpret the results of assessment* More precisely, behavioral 
and pedagogical theory Is always operative and must be made as ex- 
plicit as possible* For example. If child control Is the goal of 
Head Start, one would look for quite different things In an assess- 
ment of "social competence" than would be the case If child self-- 
control or direction were the goal* Further, the random collection 
of Isolated data about child behavior, no matter how Interesting, 
cannot Inform discussions about social competence* Such data col^ 
lection may be fine as a research technique* However, any evalua- 
tlon of social competence Implies prior knowledge of "normal" be** 
havlor* "Normality** in this sense Is not simply a matter of gross 
statistical averages* Normality must be seen as an expression of 
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the child's relationship to both his/her own longitudinal behavioral 
configuration and to his/her cultural and contextual configuration 
as well* None of these things can be handled In a professional man^ 
ner In the absence of a theory. 

Illustrative Elements for Theory Articulation ; 

Learning Is a natural continuing and unavoidable condition for all 
humans. Continuing decisions are made by all learners about where 
to direct their attention and about which elements within his/her 
environment will be given a response. A given learner must use 
his/her available envlroninent as the source of raw materials for 
Interaction. When a person comes Into contact with other learners, 
negotiations occur and a social rule system (Including perceptual 
organizations, tools, etc.) Is created by which those learners are 
to be governed. This may be formal or Informal. All learners and ^ 
groups of learners accumulate experiences which become both a res^- 
ervolr of resources and a history which predisposes learners toward 
specific perceptions and behaviors. As the learning process proceeds, 
learners and groups of learners develop prefereno€5 and values. It 
Is the combination of learning experiences and th^^e ^references and 
values which give Individual learners and groups ol: learners their 
unique Identity. 

Following are some assumptions about this active child, the active 
group, and the means for getting Information about the child In a 
Head Start setting: 

1. Every child Is an active learner* He/she acts to 
transform his/her environment (physical and social). 
No child Is simply a passive recipient of external 
manipulation. Therefore, for example, "behavior 
modification" can be considered as a technique for 
limited applicability but cannot be considered as a 
theory of learning, since neither the Internal red- 
actions of the learner nor the Impact of the 
learner on or Interaction with the teacher Is ex- 
plained « 

2, Any analysis of child behavior must be done from 
an ecological perspective. The child's behavior 
does not occur In a vacuum. The meaning of a 
given behavioral college can be discerned only by 
reference to the context within which It occurs. 
For example, every child behavior has a history ^ a 
Purpose , a direction . Further, every social behavior 
of the child Is Interactive , lhat Is to say> If the 
particular people In a given child's environment were 
to be removed, the behavior of the child could not l^e 
explained. Similarly, a change of people In a child's 
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envlroTUDent would change the meaning of the 
identical overt behavior of the child A smile, 
to a parent and a sntile (identical ov^rt behavior) 
to a total stranger cannot be considered to have 
identical meanings* This simple principle affects 
the possibility for aggregation of responses in 
assessment* 

3. The selection of a unit for analysis in the assess-^ 
ment of a child* s behavior can and actually does 
change the nature of what is being observed* For 
example, either the child or a group of children 
may be the unit of analysis- Since the "simple" 
overt behavior of smiling for a single child may 
have a different meaning, depending on who it is 

a response to, the recording of observed smiling 
behaviors in a group of children and the aggrega- 
tion of the observations may produce hopelessly 
confounded data* It should be clear imxiediately, 
that this latter aggregation destroys the history , 
purpose , and direction of the **individual smiles" 
within the group* The question then must be 
asked, "What is a group smile?'' or, "Is there a 
group smile?" More practically, "Is the Head Start 
assessment of social competence directed toward the 
discovery of whole group changes on individual 
Variables* or towards individual changes on indi- 
vidual 'variables'?" 

4. Certainly where "social competence" is concerned 
"norms" must, almost by definition, be cultural* 
It is hard to conceive of any social behavior 
which would be considered to be "competent* in 
all cultural environments* 

3* T^ie mechanisms for analysis of "social competence" 
must fit the phenomena to be observed* If the be- 
havior to be observed is fluid, contextual, and in- 
teractive, then any data gathering technique which 
is static, normative, and neutral would be inapprop- 
riate* 

6* Hie audience for the data will affect the form for. 
reporting and the nature of the data to be reported. 
Hie tendency in program evaluation is to use exist- 
ing assessment instruments as multi-purpose tools* 
For example, the Pre- School Inventory is supposed to 
be useful for determining program effectiveness, in- 
forming Head Start teachers strategies, and inform- 
ing the children* This is too much to ask from a 32- 
item instrument! 
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7. The universe cf possible learned material and ex- 
periences for children is virtually unlimited. 
Therefore, any choice of material and experiences 
as the vehicles for interrogation about deep 
structure process is, in very large measure, ar- 
bitrary. This introduces cultural bias. However, 
the goal for an assessment of social contpetence 
should be to discover what the child has or does, 
given the materials or experiences available. Ex- 
isting measures which force us to focus on what 
the child does not have (because of standardiza- 
tion) are, therefore, gross and full of error by 
definition. 

8. ^very assessment of the child must reflect (ex* 
plicitly) whether the assessor was in a position 
to see what was being sought or (even if in a po- 
sition to see) was prepared to see what was being 
sought. Some child behaviors occur very seldom, 
when adults are not around, or only under condi- 
tions of stress, etc. Further, some observers or 
assessora do not have an in-depth understanding of 
the culture of the children who are being observed. 
Consequently, they mistake phonological patterns 
which are cultural for speech pathology. They 
itdcitake a child^s apparent absorption in private 
activity as "inattention," when the child's learned 
way of paying attention may not require either eye 
contact or a rigid body posture. They mistake a 
"wrong'* answer to "should" questions as a deficiency 
rather than as a cultural variation in values. They 
mistake the child's failure to call colors by common 
names as a matter of perceptual deficit or slow 
learning, when the child's perception may well be 
superior and the naming of colors may be unimportant 
for his/her primary cultural setting. To report an 
assessor* s observations without reporting relevant 
data about the observer makes data incomplete, and 
frequently meaningless. 

Social Behaviors in Young Children: 

Based upon our observations as well as upon the literature and our 
previous experiences, presented here are examplea of social behav- 
ior in young children. No attempt is made here to deal with the 
inevitable questions such as assessment costs, the design of in- 
strumentation, the reliability of assessment, or the preparation 
of observers. Rather, presented as clearly as possible and sup- 
ported occasionally with anecdotal material are a variety of cate- 
gories of frequently observed child social behaviors. These are 
social behaviors which may by expected to change as a consequence 
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of a *'good" Head Start program. Ihey are also categories of behav- 
ior which can show a child acting to transform and interacting with 
his/her environment. These are categories ot' behavior which occur 
in a natural setting (not contrived). Hie meaning of these and sim- 
ilar categories of behavior can be ascribed only when a macro config-^ 
uration becomes apparent and when it is considered against a theory 
of human development, 

1. Conversation (formal and informal, peers and others) 
a* Asks questions (also note degree of comfort/ fear) 

(1) Why questions 

"Why them two get to read now?" 

"Why her mother keeps on sending her outside?" 

(2) Itow questions 

"How did you learn to read?" (to the teacher) 

(3) What questions 

"What's your name?" (to adult visitor) 

(4) Who questions 

"Who is that man?" (about a visitor) 

b. Explains (spontaneously or upon request) 

"I'm doing this because" 

Can explain what happened in a dispute 

c. Volunteers information on what family members do 

(very likely a part of the vicarious materials 
for identity formation and social learning) 

C<Dmplains with the information 

Volunteers information on school (teachers 
and children) at home. 

d* Describes present activity to peers spontaneously 

2, Has social information of many types* This obviously 
varies with the situation* 

a. Knows the names of his/her peers* 

Knows the names of adults (family, staff) 
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h. Knows the group rules, 

**You are not supposed to<** 

c. Knows the family rules. 

"My Mommle says I can't eat 

"I must" 
"I should" 

d. Knows where Important things are. 
3< Monitors the environment 

a. Attracted by new stimuli 

"New plants In the rooirf* 
"New dress for teacher** 

b. Announces rule or iiorm violations 
**Cynthla, you are a tattletale.** 

c. Keeps track of how the rules are enforced, 
4, Joins with others In activities (spontaneous) 

a. Imitations of some person or event 

John Travolta **captured** the N,Y. Head Start 
for more than one month* Children brought 
records, Initiated dances, wore clothes 1ml*- 
tatlng John Travolta, **It was one activity 
that caught the Imagination even of the 
withdrawn children. Even the teachers were 
caught up In the rituals,** reported the 
teachers. 

b. Spontaneous Initiation and/or participation In 

Songs 
Play 

Counting 

Talk (repetitions of casual remarks made 
during work or play) 

Topics 

c. Unsolicited help given 
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Picks up new "language" 

Oakland children Invented "the pen closed up^' 
for a felt-tip pen which had dried out. After 
the Initial Introduction, the phrase was used 
(appropriately) about 30 tiroes over the space 
of an hour by most of the children spontaneously 
when other pens had "closed up," 

e, Consoents on or adds to stories In reading 
lesson, etc, 

f. Evolving rituals (Example: one child who had 
earrings like the teacher always began the day 
with gestures or remarks reminding the teacher 
of their common experience) 

5, Imitation of others 

(also being Imitated by others) 

copies parents (behaviors, desires) 
desire to "have a car like someone else" 
desire to "be a model like someone else" 

6, "Supervlses'Vaccepts "supervision" from other 

children 

(monitoring, reporting, feedback, correction, 
direction) 

7, Creates 

a* Finds new uses for things 

(Fair of eye glasses used as a magnifying 
glass) 

(Opaque projector used In class - uses to 
see own hands) 

Builds on what other children are doing* 
b* Comments on or adds to reading lessons, 
c. Makes up own stories and games, 

8, Expresses feelings, such as: 

a* How he/she feels about leaving school* 
b* Bow he/she feels about dress 
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c< How he/she compares self to others 

How adults behave, what they do to me 

"He makes roe put crackers in my soup, and 
I don't like crackers/' also 

How other children behave, "what they do to me*" 

e* Laughs or cries '"appropriately." 

£. Responds to emotions when being read to or told 
stories. 

Self" Concept 

a. Reports on achievements 

b. Asks for attention 

"I'm back!" "See what I am doing." 
"pick me up*** "See what I have on*'* 

c. Compares self to others 

d. Future forecast 

(How or what I'm going to be when I grow I'j^) 

e« Persists at problem 

(How to tear the Scotch Tape off a dispenser- 
One child spent ten minutes trying to make 
efficient tears before learning the secret of 
angling the tape across the saw-tooth knife 
built into the dispenser*) 

Secure ? 

a. Responds to approval 

b. Responds to disapproval 

c. Relaxed 

d. Anxious to leave? 

Exhibits changes in own "nonrf* of social behavior? 
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12, Teacher's feeling of hcfW child responds to him/her, 
(Naturally, this will vary with the teacher. How- 
ever, It Is Important Infortnatlon on what the child 
has conveyed as well as how the teacher sees the re- 
lationship) 

13* Teaches (adults or children) 

"I can show you how to do It, , 

14, Absence of consistent anger 

(Also absence of consistent extreme feelings of 
any kind) 

13. Changes the rules of a group 

a. Causes group to change Its activities 

b. Causes a game to be played by different rules 

c. Etc. (Barbara Notkln<-Whlte) 

16. Adaptive Behaviors (Dalton Jones) 
Gets desired Information 

Gets desired services 
Gets desired resources 
Gets desired recognition 

17, " Adaptive Behaviors" extended 

(The reciprocal of the above are also social 
biihavlors which can be observed) 

Gives desired 1 formation 

Gives desired services 

Gives desired resources 

Gives desired recognition 

The behaviors which fall under the categories listed above and the 
categories themselves are presented In no special order either of 
Importance or of structure. They cannot at this point be related 
to or shaped to form a "developmental map," The particular mani- 
festation within a unique cultural configuration Is not described, 
although almost all of the observations were made In predominantly 
African-American settings. No "Instrument" for systematic data 
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gatherlng is described* All of this work is of vital importance and 
begs to be done* ]lie behaviors do occur and can be observed* Vxey 
are essentially **social** in character* Explicated philosophy, the- 
ory, and context must come before interpretations can be rendered. 

Implications for the Assessipent of Social Competence: 

We have identified several categories of social behavior in children 
which we believe to be important* Some of these behavioral cate-* 
gories have been described by other observers* More important than 
the particular behaviors or categories are the ways that we can think 
about them* First, all our observations point to the fact that the 
essence of authentic assessment of the social behavior of children 
is to focus upon the spontaneous manifestations of that behavior in 
natural settings* Second, it is anything but clear that the nature 
of that type of behavior is "developmental" or that more of each is 
necessarily better than less. For example, it may be the case that 
among the behaviors or the balance (longitudinal) of a particular 
type of behavior is a better way of considering the individual child 
than some artificial form of quantification. 

For example, it may be better to think of the socially competent 
child as exhibiting certain behaviors such as asking questions or 
monitoring the environment all the time as a norm rather than as 
changing (developing) in either of these. We may also think of 
social competence as being a condition, a precondition for learning 
which we wish for a cUild all the time and not simply something in 
the future- 

In 3hort, we offer no final answers to these questions* This means 
that the study of "social competence" is still at the initial stage 
of research. It is premature to consider present assessment prac- 
tice as at a point where program evaluation can be applied with sci- 
entific precision. The key issue is, "Can we aggregate; and if so, 
how?" >^ch of the kind of data which are described here are not 
amenable to aggregation* For example, the meaning would be lost for 
assessment if we aggregated "scores" at a Head Start Center on "com- 
ments on or adds-to stories in a reading lesson," or if we used such 
aggregated scores to compare centers across the nation* Yet, we be- 
lieve the data to be very important for assessment* 

Children are alive* They are whole * They are situated in a social 
environment. Hiey initiate things* They perceive * Hiey respond to 
things* Their behavior is ordered * Their behavior can best be under- 
stood as a configuration * The configuration has a history and a 
present context * The future is also to be seen in the configuration* 

Little Thomas had to miss school for two days* On the third day he 
returns late and the class is already underway. Small groups of 
children are at work on a variety of activities* The teacher is 
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bringing sonie materials to a large table from a storage cabinet. Tom 
bounces into the room on this cold day. He takes off his little fur- 
lined cap with the earflaps and starts to unbutton his heavy coat with 
his tiny fingers. He pauses for an instant after entering the busy 
room. Then loudly and distinctly he announces, "I'm back.*" With 
thet, he catches the teacher's attention and that of several others* 
Apparently satisfied, he heads for the coat hook* How do you code 
that? What does all of it mean? His teacher knows* 

The challenge of this project is to analyze the configuration of 
child development in a new and creative way and to include in the 
configuration the best and most practical of our information gather- 
ing techniques from the past* As I said earlier, this work is of 
vital importance and begs to be done* Observation of Thomas and his 
demand to be understood and recognized is a part of this configuration* 
However, more important than particular behavior or statements like 
"I'm backf' are the ways we can think about his statement and give it 
meaning for measuring program effects* 

Where Do We Go From Here?: 

I have had the opportunity to review the draft of Dr* Lee C* Lee's 
paper* I was excited by her approach to the problems of assessment* 
She has dealt in a very creativs way with some of the practical and 
theoretical issues which we must face if appropriate alternatives 
assessment processes are to be developed* Without going into detail^ 
I find it very easy to think of Dr* Lee's paper and this paper as in 
essential harmony with each other. Using both papers, as background, 
I would like to offer the following observations and suggestions for 
coming to closure on assessment procedures with which many of the 
panelists may be able to agree* 

The Evaluation Chain: 

It is helpful for me to think of che evaluation process of consisting 
of six interlocking and Interrelated links in a chain* These links, 
elements or parts of the evaluation process, combine to suggest a 
general model, an idealized version of the total process. The links 
are as follows: 

1. Behavioral Configuration : 



Any observer who looks at a child will see the child doing a 
number of interrelated things* The way that a particular 
child expresses these things is special for that child and 
may be called her or his behavioral configuration* Since 
there are many, many behaviors that an individual child can 
be engaged in at a given point in time, the possibilities 
for behavioral configurations are unlimited, even infinite. 
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Included in this behavioral configuration is what Dr. Lee 
has referred to as the repertoire that a given child will 
have* It is especially important to keep in mind that 
some of the things which may be observed in any child are 
things which will happen all by themselves as a simple out* 
come of the process of maturing or ''maturation/* On the 
other hand, many of the things which we can observe children 
doing are the outcome of experiences and intentional teach- 
ing. Iherefore, any assessment process must operate with 
certain limitations, and among them are the following: 

First, only some of the exhibited behaviors can be se- 
lected for closer attention. Second, decisions must be 
made about the behaviors which are being observed, spe- 
cifically observers must determine whether specific be** 
havior is the result of maturation or learning. Hie de- 
cisions which are made in this area are dependent upon 
all of the remaining links in the evaluation chain. For 
example, the theory of child development will determine 
whether a particular behavior is regarded as a reflection 
of maturation or learning. 

2. Theory of Child Development : 

Every observer or user of information about child devel- 
opment, education or program effectiveness depends upon 
a theory of child development. Ihis theory must be either 
explicit or implied. It also may be very well developed or 
only slightly developed. In any case, what is believed 
about child development will influence the decisions regard- 
ing information to be collected. Therefore^ at the public 
policy level, decision makers cannot operate as if there 
were common agreement on the major elements of a theory of 
child development. Any attempt to stimulate program evalu* 
ation from the national level must allow for the diversity 
of child- development theories. 

3. Theory of Education : 

Just as in the case of child development, educators take 
different positions on how learning takes place. These 
positions may be well developed or slightly developed. 
They may be stated up front or only implied. However, 
the position affects the decision on what information 
should be collected about children and how it should be 
used. Therefore, it is important that there be clarity 
regarding the particular theoretical position of those 
who initiate request for program evaluations from a 
central level. 
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4< Particular Edacational Goals: 

It has been a tradition In America that to the extent 
possible, educational goal setting Is a matter for local 
determination. In particular, heavy parent involvement 
as the decision maker Is guaranteed In many publicly 
funded programs. I believe that this I3 It should be. 
This means that there will continue to be wide variation 
In the alms of Head Start programs; as these alms vary, 
evaluation must reflect that variation. 

5- Strategy for Pedagogy: 

Once alms have been selected. It Is or should be a 
professional matter as to how the alms can be achieved* 
However, professionals should employ pedagogy or teach-^ 
Ing skills only when we know from experience that these 
skills are likely to achieve the results which we seek. 
The particular evaluation which Is done should fit the 
pedagogy or teaching skills which will be used In a given 
Head Start situation. 

6. Formal Evaluation : 

Given all of the above, procedures, tools and techniques 
will be employed to generate Information about what the 
child Is doing* Any evaluation which falls to reflect 
conscious consideration of points one through five, de-^ 
scribed above at the same time that the evaluation Is 
being carried out Is Incomplete and may even be damaging. 
Naturally, every evaluation cannot Include a complete 
treatment of each of the elements In the chain of evalu<- 
atlon; however, if anything Is missing, we should have 
correspondingly less confidence In the final results of 
our evaluation* 

Core Operational Principals for Implementing Evaluation Design: 

There are many guidelines to be considered In arriving at the final 
proposal for the design of an evaluation process. I regard certain 
of these points as being critically Important* These are: 

1. The evaluation should place the greatest weight on ob- 
servations of children. 

2. The observations of children should take place In 
''natural" settings to the extent that It Is possible 
and feasible* 
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3, In view of the fact that a great deal of Infoimatlon 
±3 required on m. individual child, which requires a 
more extensive operation, and in view of the fact 
that the program rather than the individual child is 
the unit of analysis^ it ±3 appropriate that evalua- 
tion at any given site proceed on the basis of a se- 
lected, sample which will represent all students at 
that site. 

4* In order to preserve the meaning of information 

collected about children, it is important that con<- 
teKcual factors be reported simultaneously with in- 
fonuation about the child. Dr. Lee^s paper is in- 
structive in this regard. Contextual information 
includes information about the people who are pres- 
ent with the child> descriptive information about 
the physical setting and information about the peda- 
gogy being employed, 

5. "Scoring" of the results of the observation is best 
achieved by the application of a thematic "template" 
which comes from points two> three> four and five 
under the evaluation chain which was discussed above. 
Scoring in the traditional sense means either measur- 
ing or counting. Measuring or counting should not be 
done unless one is certain that the things which are 
being measured or counted are alike* Iherefore it is 
misleading to measure or count behavior unless we 
have reasonable certainty ttiat the counted or measured 
behaviors are quite similar. 



Conclusions : 

The assessment process in the final analysis can and should include 
information from at least three sources: First, information from 
interviews with parents. Second^ information from systematic ob- 
servation by well-trained and sensitive observers; and finally, 
information from formal tests of Dasic skills which are developed 
to be responsive to local curricula. Extreme care must be taken 
to insure the content validity of any test of "basic skills." It 
is clear from existing discussions and from the history of the ex- 
pression of educational objectives, expressed by minority parents 
in particular, that a high priority has been placed on the devel- 
opment of "basic skills/* Therefore, the error in assessment has 
not been an error in seeking to determine the growth of children 
in basic skill areas, so much as it has been an error in attempt- 
ing to compare diverse programs with each other using invalid 
universal instnmients. 
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In reviewing the Interim reports from Medlax, In conversations with 
Nedlax officials, and In reviewing papers by panelists, I am confi- 
dent that closure can he obtained on the design of an assessment 
system given the stage .of the art today* It Is a foregone conclu- 
sion that there will be some Imperfections In what may be proposed* 
However, I am certain that the possibility exists for an Improve- 
tqent In assessment which represents a quantum leap over what now 
exists and that improvement will represent information which all 
parties to the assessment of H&ad Start children will find to be 
useful in improving our delivery of services to children* It l^s 
Important that this opportunity be taken as a way to focus lay and 
professional attention on Important but neglected areas of program 
development for our young children* We can all take heed to 
Thomas' statement, "I'm back!" and change it to "We're backl" 
We are back as panelists to accept the challenge and look cre- 
atively at this problem and formulate new creative solutions* 
Dr- Lee's paper and papers of other panelists contain recommenda- 
tions and Insights for these new creative solutions* 
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